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FOREWORD 


Every human being ultimately is the product of interaction 
between the genotype (inherent genetic make up) andthe environment. 
While heredity determines potential, the home, health and educational 
environment determine whether young children bloom or remain 
“blossoms in the dust". There is a well-known saying - as the twig is 
bent, so the branch will grow. It is in this context that Early Childhood 
Care and Education assume critical significance with reference to 
giving the child an enabling environment for the full expression of his/ 
her innate potential for physical and mental development. 


lam happy that through the SURAKSHA series of publications, 
a careful chronicling of the many excellent examples of Early Childhood 
Care and Education in India is being undertaken. This series will 
enable scholars and researchers as well as policy makers and 
practitioners to learn from the rich diversity of experience available 
within our country in this field. Such an understanding is fundamental 
to learning from successes and thereby helping to replicate effective 
and economically viable models of day care. 


This series has been lovingly put together and is the result of 
close cooperation among the many people who have worked hard on 
it. On behalf of the Foundation, | must particularly thank the members 
of the Advisory Committee, who have given unsparingly of their time 
and effort, the distinguished scholars who have written the case 
studies, the agencies whose work has been documented and the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India) for their support. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The SURAKSHA series has grown from an idea which has 
been germinating for a long time. Scholars have long felt the need 
for documentation of Early Childhood Education Care and Education 
programmes in India. While there has been a wealth of experience in 
the country, with many small-scale experiments under the leadership 
of outstanding thinkers and educational leaders, it has been realised 
that hardly any of it has been recorded for a wider public. 


The vast diversity in the situations of women and children in 
the country implies that child care services, especially day care, would 
vary widely in response to local and specific needs. At the same time, 
programmes for young children, by their very nature must be highly 
personalised, direct, small in scale, and rooted in local culture and 
relationships. Diversity and responsiveness to needs are hence an 
essential characteristic of successful programmes for young children. 
In the last two decades, with the rapid expansion of child care 
programmes like the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
in the State sector, it has become all the more important to draw the 
attention of policy makers to the importance of the flexibility and 
responsiveness represented by these multiple approaches. 
Documentation has thus emerged as an essential tool for advocacy. 


It was with the twin objectives of dissemination and advocacy 
that Project ACCESS embarked in 1993, with the support of the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India), onthe project entitled Multiple Approaches 
in ECCE in India, with a view to bringing out a series of studies 
documenting innovative approaches to ECCE in India. 
Dr.T.S.Saraswati, Head, Department of Human Development and 
Family Studies, M.S. University of Baroda, who has for long been 
urging the need for such documentation, was an incomparable guide 
and adviser in launching the project. With the help of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of distinguished representatives from several 
disciplines, ranging from Child Development and Education to 
Management and Women’s Studies,‘ criteria were drawn up for 


selection of programmes to be included in the series and procedures 
were developed for a participatory process of documentation. 


The series of case-studies represents a wide range of 
experiences in terms of geography, auspices and structure. The 
locations range from the Himalayan region to the coastal South, from 
industrial metropolis to rural or tribal hamlets. The programmes are 
run by diverse institutions — voluntary agencies, trade unions, 
educational institutions and women’s groups. The programmes include 
spontaneous private efforts as well as statutory obligations and 
government/non-government partnerships; they are employer-funded 
and union-sponsored, school-based orcommunity based. The common 

= elementis acommitmentto address the intersecting needs of women, 
young children and girls. In addition, each programme is need-based, 
client-oriented and responsive, a system of optimal size with a 
minimum life of three years, caters to lower socio-economic groups 
and is non-profit making in nature. The series title SURAKSHA was 
chosen for its rich resonance implying an all-embracing, nurturant 
care, visually represented in the logo; while the colour of each cover is 
intended to evoke the specific geographical context. 


The process of developing the studies has been a participatory 
one, involving a researcher/writer working closely with the agency 
concerned, and providing opportunities for sharing and mutual learning 
among the agencies through a network and occasional meetings. 
The studies are process-oriented in nature and not merely descriptive, 
focussing both on the unique features and the replicable aspects of 
each programme, finances, sustainability, the child care worker, the 
organisational structure and relevant linkages. The concluding part 
in each case dwells on implications of the programme for wider policy 
initiatives for young children. An overview of the economics of child 
care is expected to follow the last study in the series. 


This study takes a frank look at the organisational dynamics 
underlying the relationship between government and NGOs 
struggling to run a child care programme in partnership. Since 
conventional wisdom favours turning over of social services to NGOs, 


the “partnership” theme has become important enough to be the 
focus of this and one more study in the present series. 


Taking off from an old Buddhist fable, and set deep in the 
sparsely populated desert area near the western border of India, the 
narrative unfolds as the bitter-sweet tale of a marriage torn apart by 
stresses and strains. While the style is cinematic and the tone satirical, 
the argument is hard-hitting and the points well taken. Issues of 
quality, cost-effectiveness, accessibility and sustainability are 
addressed, but always contained by the imagery of the tale. 


Entering into the spirit of the story, one notes that the partners 
seem ill-matched from the start. On the one hand, the ICDS — a 
monolithic uniform pattern, conceived from above and implemented 
with rigid adherence to the rules; on the other, an NGO trying to 
respond to the needs and probiems of the specific situation, eager to 
involve people in participatory planning from below, in evolving a 
location-specific model. Can such a pair survive? There are snatches 
of avision, of how it might be ifthe two could meet on common ground; 
but the dream is still distant. Yet in the end the partnership holds 
together, like many a marriage at risk, for the sake of the children. 


This volume establishes that a case- study of ECCE need not 
necessarily be in the form of an academic treatise: for those who have 
ears to hear, stories have lessons to teach. Andin the Indian tradition, 
the teller of tales was revered as a teacher. 


April 1995 Mina Swaminathan 
Series Editor 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


AMBAPALI 


Ambapali was a woman of promise who was a courtesan in the royal court. A 
travelling bhikkhu who met her decided to stop and get involved with her in order to 
reform her and bring her back to the path of virtue, dharma. The end result was that 
Ambapali remained a courtesan, but the bhikkhu lost his chastity. 


- Buddhist tale 


The problem with planning 
from above, it is generally recognised, is 
that the best of schemes for the community, 
if implemented without taking the 
community into confidence and by: a 
bureaucracy with insufficient commitment 
and motivation, gets diluted and distorted 
and fails to deliver. 


It is also generally believed 
that voluntary organisations often have 
higher levels of commitment and motivation 
and achieve a much better rapport with 
the community in which they are 
active, compared to a faceless and 
distant bureaucracy. 


So what happens when an 
elaborate scheme designed by planners at 
the highest level, but hopelessly mired in 
bureaucratic delivery, is given to a voluntary 
organisation for implementation ? 


Will the orientation and culture of 
the voluntary organisation prevail to make 


the programme successful, or, as in the 
well-known Buddhist tale of Ambapali, 
will the voluntary organisation make 
compromises and become more procedure 
rather than objective oriented and acquire 
the protective coloration of the government 
bureaucracy? 


These questions are important for 
various reasons: 


¢ A new implementing agency for an 
existing scheme may provide an opportunity 
to learn whether observed problems are of 
design or delivery. 


¢ Useful feedback may be available about 
whether the scheme has adequate built-in 
flexibility to achieve its aims independent 
of routine implementation methods. 


¢ Documenting such an experiment could 
provide a valuable record of the ups and 
downs that a partnership between the 
governmental and the non-governmental is 
usually exposed to. 
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¢ Finally, it could provide an opportunity 
to reflect and learn, certainly for the 
voluntary organisation, and hopefully also 
for the government. 


The present case study seeks to 
document the experience of one voluntary 
organisation, the Urmul Rural Health 
Research and Development Trust, with one 
such scheme, viz., the Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS). While 
voluntary organisations have a long and 
glorious tradition of working with children - 
and women - on their own, what concerns us 
here is a distinct phase in voluntary action, 
the effort of one voluntary organisation to 
implement creatively a scheme designed by 
the state. 


The impetus - if not the political 
compulsions - behind the ICDS, the careful 


planning and learning from its numerous 
precursors, and the fine-tuning it has 
undergone since its inception in 1975 is 
too well-known to need reiteration here. 
(see Appendix 1) Responding to a global 
concern about demographic trends in its 
population and its health status, armed with 
the latest currents of thought about how 
best to address population and health 
problems, and the wisdom of hindsight after 
a quarter century of planned development 
for women and children, the state had 
come up with the scheme. It was an 
operationalisation of national policy planned 
at the highest level, vast in scope and 
ambitious in content. 


How did a non-governmental 
organisation (NGO) like the Urmul Trust get 
involved in implementing the ICDS ? and 
what is the Urmul Trust ? 


SEE 


What concerns us here is a distinct phase in voluntary action, 
the effort of one voluntary organisation to 
implement creatively a scheme designed by the state. 


rr 


2 THE STORY TILL NOW 


The palace 


Once upon a time there was a 
Scheme. And the Scheme was palatial. The 
number of rooms in the Scheme was legion. 
It was designed for the Empress by the 
best available help from the world over. 
Each room adjoined every other room. And 
each room had a window through which 
you could see into every other room. And 
there was a room for every conceivable 
purpose: monitoring, evaluation, research, 
malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, smoking, 
nutrition, family planning, administration, 
associations and organisations, development, 
primary health care, drinking water 
and _ sanitation. 


The roof of the Scheme was a marvel 
of architecture. It rose in a crescendo of 
hope and ambition to a pinnacle where, 
bathed in a mellow golden glow, rested 
Mother and Child Health. Tucked away 
under the roof was a cleverly designed 
hard, false ceiling of Population Control. 
The Scheme had been designed from 
the top down, so that every room had a 
ceiling plan instead of a floor plan. This 
marvellous edifice of planning, this 
breathtaking superstructure of such exquisite 
workmanship had only one minor problem. 
It had yet to be anchored to the ground. 


A stake had been driven here and 
there and work was in progress elsewhere, 
but the search was on for buttresses and 
walls, preferably with scope for window 
dressing. And so it was decided to seek the 
support of NGOs. 


Now it so happened that tucked away 
in one corner of the country was an NGO, 
and Urmul Trust was its name. And it was 
asked to give a hand with the Scheme. 


Urmul and its corner 


The area within which Urmul Trust 
has been active is located in the Thar desert. 
Extremes of temperature and aridity and a 
sparse population scattered over an extensive 
and inaccessible terrain, consisting largely of 
shifting sand dunes and very limited 
cultivable land, make it a particularly 
inhospitable place to work in. Sources of 
drinking water, vegetation cover, electricity, 
transport, communications, medical and 
educational facilities as well as opportunities 
for subsistence are all very limited and 
undependable. Inevitably, there is a 
considerable movement of population. 


This area, chronically exposed to 
droughts and famines due to the very limited 
scope for rain-fed cultivation, had been going 
through the throes of a sudden and massive 
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transformation due to the advent of irrigation 
through the ambitious Indira Gandhi Nahar 
Pariyojna (IGNP), a colossal canal project 
entailing the settlement of a large population 
and the spread of irrigated farming. 


Urmul Trust was founded at a time 
when vulnerability to droughts in the area 
was yet unchanged, though the social and 
economic upheavals caused by the 
introduction of surface irrigation and its 
impact on the environment - both physical 
and human - were already being experienced 
on a large scale. For example, the traditional 
family was disintegrating and the workload, 
especially of women, had increased, while 
cash cropping had impoverished the diet of 
women and girls. Waterlogging was making 
cultivation difficult for many. Traditional 
occupations like nomadic pastoralism were 
under stress, and no longer as viable as they 
used to be. 


The work begins 


Urmul Trust was established by 
members of the Uttari Rajasthan Milk Union 
Ltd. (URMUL), a dairy co-operative based 
in Bikaner, initially with the mandate of 
providing primary health and educational 
services in the far-flung villages of the milk 
collection area. First conceived in 1984, it 
became operational in 1986, and was 
registered in the following year. 


Soon after becoming an autonomous 
body, the Trust decided to target its activities 
at the underprivileged sections of the 
villages, particularly women and children, 


instead of remaining a service delivery 
organisation for the relatively more affluent 
members of the milk cooperative. In the 
wake of the serious drought of 1987, Urmul 
Trust became involved in a range of other 
activities like employment generation 
through public works to supply drinking 
water, on-farm as well as off-farm income 
generation programmes, fodder banking and 
fodder farms, and advocacy campaigns to 
focus attention on the impact of the Indira 
Gandhi canal project in the area, besides new 
programmes in health and education. 


Over the years, the geographical 
spread of Urmul Trust’s activities has 
also grown to cover large parts of western 
Rajasthan, and it has become restructured 
as an umbrella organisation of decentralised 
autonomous units often working with 
particular groups like farmers, weavers, 
pastoralists, and migrant labourers. The 
three main campuses are located in 
Lunkaransar, Bajju, and Phalodi. There is a 
liaison office in Bikaner town, as well as a 
retail outlet for the sale of handicrafts made 
by different units, which is located in 
Junagadh Fort. (See Appendix 2 for a brief 
history of the Urmul parivar) 


Funding for the Trust’s activities was 
available from a variety of sources, including 
government and international funding 
agencies. A wide variety of experience and 
skills were available in-house, and an attempt 
was made to maintain high motivation 
levels, team spirit, and the ability to grow 
with introspection in a friendly, non 
hierarchical atmosphere. 
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Increasing work load 


Who cares ? 
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Urmul Trust has believed in targeting 
its activities towards the rural poor and 
women, and its ideological focus has been 
towards the raising of awareness to 
encourage community self-help. To date, it 
has tried to chart a course between 
development schemes within the existing 
administrative and legal structures and 
mobilising the community to confront 
iniquitous, inefficient, or corrupt elements 
within existing power relationships. It has 
also been striving to hasten the transition 
from being a localised service delivery set-up 
to an expanding community, empowering 
and support organisation. 


The Bajju Project 


Due to the original umbilical 
relationship with URMUL, Urmul Trust’‘s 
geographical expansion had followed the 
location of URMUL’s chilling plants. The 
Bajju Project was started in 1988 with the 
setting up of a_ basic primary health care 
programme, including a sophisticated 
management information system. The 
widening of the spectrum of activities within 
the Bajju Project largely followed 
Urmul Trust‘s earlier experience in 
Lunkaransar, with education, income- 
generation programmes, and agricultural 
programmes soon following the initial 
health-related activities. 


However, there was a greater need 
to integrate the various programmes and 
activities of the Bajju Project and 
decentralise them to reach the target 


community, given the major differences 
in demography and settlement pattern 
between the area of operations of the Trust at 
Lunkaransar and Bajju. Vertical programmes 
fanning out of a central campus base 
were hardly feasible for logistical reasons 
in the Bajju Project area, where 
population density was among the lowest 
in the country. 


Urmul Trust activities at Lunkaransar 
had started well after irrigation had become 
available in the region from the first stage of 
IGNP. In the Bajju area, which falls within 
the second stage of IGNP, irmgation was 
only just being introduced around the time 
the Project started. In the event, Urmul Trust 
was getting increasingly aware and 
concerned about what irrigation was doing to 
the land and people in Stage I of IGNP, 
and the new Bajju Project offered a 
challenging opportunity to try to forestall 
some of the irreversible problems observed 
in Lunkaransar. 


Bajju was a very small village 
with very limited facilities when the 
URMUL chilling plant, and, subsequently, 
the Bajju Project campus were located 
there. It is just under 100 kilometres from 
Bikaner. The village was poised for growth 
as a small market town, located as it was 
within six kilometres of the IGNP main 
canal; but the momentous changes that 
the progress of construction in Stage II of 
IGNP was bringing about, were spread 
over a large area, chiefly on the right bank 
of the main canal. 


— _ 
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Thus, the Bajju Project needed, 
soon after its inception, a programme 
which could help set up a large number 
of village-based centres which could offer 
an integrated package of services, besides 
enhancing the resource capabilities of 
the campus. In the 25 or 30 odd villages 
where health-related activities, had been 
undertaken, and where village level staff was 
already in place, the funding for the health 
project was soon going to run out and 
a related project which could provide 
funds to continue supporting the staff, 
especially a project from the government, 
looked particularly attractive. 


Such village centres were needed 
most in the large tracts of hitherto barren 
land on the right bank of the recently 
constructed main canal of IGNP Stage II 
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Where the settlement of population was 
taking place, and where the Trust had 
Started its activities. This area was vast, 
inaccessible, and had among the lowest 
population densities anywhere in the 
country. Unlike the compact villages which 
grow in most places when habitations 
proceed at a normal pace, the accelerated 
settlements in the area surrounding the Bajju 
Project followed the logic of agricultural 
colonisation. Hence, the new settlements 
consisted largely of homesteads on 
agricultural plots allotted along the canal 
network, and were thus isolated and 
unconnected by any roads. The settlers were 
mostly from outside the area. 


Such then was the state of the 
unsuspecting NGO, trying to find its feet in 
a new area, when the affair began. 


An isolated homestead 


3 THE AFFAIR BEGINS 


The plot began to thicken in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Rajasthan 
Government Secretariat in Jaipur, when the 
volume and urgency of the reminders from 
New Delhi kept growing until they became 
todo much to bear. So, Delhi was serious 
about this scheme? No one, not one 
mandarin in the whole Mantralaya, disputed 
it. However determined the government in 
Delhi was to make this nuisance scheme 
of its a people’s programme, there was 
One major problem. How to locate 
reliable NGOs? 


It was not as if there wasn’t a 
precedent - ICDS was already being 
implemented by another Jaipur-based NGO, 
the Jaipur Health Trust. But that programme 
was on its last legs, with both parties 
frustrated, the government because targets 
weren't fulfilled, and the NGO because 
grants weren’t released on time. 


Overtures 


Just then someone remembered 
those smart, good-looking young girls who 
sometimes came to the Secretariat. Weren’t 
they doing something about health or TB, or 
something, somewhere in some villages? 
Hadn’t they shown interest in the ICDS? 
Weren’t they somewhere in Bikaner? 


The search was on. From early 1990, the 
prospect of Urmul running the ICDS in 
Kolayat began to take shape. Initial 
contacts were followed by mutual sizing 
up. In October 1990, a charming lady from 
Jaipur arrived in Bajju, to case the joint. 
She came, she saw, and she was conquered. 
She talked to the Urmul Trust staff and 
the women in the distant villages, and she 
talked of the ICDS. The prospects seemed 
bright for a happy outcome. In a made-for 
each-other situation, a match seemed to be in 
the offing. 


Considering the number of marriages 
which flounder because the first flirtatious 
gesture was misinterpreted, it is important to 
stop and ask what actually happened. What 
did the prospective partners think each was 
getting into? To all evidence, the government 
had nothing to complain about, no cause for 
any concern. Here was the real thing, no mere 
letterhead, no fly-by-night operator with a 
nose for money and an ear to the ground. So 
an offer was made, and there seemed reason to 
be more optimistic this time around than 
the last, when it had tried to implement the 
ICDS through an NGO in Rajasthan, and 
everybody had not lived happily ever after. 


But what did the Urmul Trust think 
it was getting into? What did it feel? 


The Affair Begins 


Was it excited? Did it experience shy 
delight, like a bride-to-be? Or trepidation, 
because the fallen woman with her past 
was more than likely to turn out to be an 
incorrigible shrew? 


Agonizing 


Whatever else Urmul Trust may lack, 
it never lacked open debate. There were 
always the compulsive questioners and self- 
searchers, there were always the regular, if 
meandering, meetings, and hence there 
were always passionate discussions, and 
they were treasured. During the monthly 
meeting in Lunkaransar in November 1990, 
the ICDS proposal was thrashed out at great 
length. To accept or not to accept, that was 
the question. What were the pros and what 
were the cons? 


Though even back then no one saw 
the ICDS with starry eyes, it is easy enough, 
in retrospect, to see why it seemed sensible 
at the time to take it up. So what if it was a 
fallen woman, wouldn’t she be useful as 
a hand-maiden? 


Bajju was close to the international 
border. Working there with foreign funds 
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could make us look suspicious. Here was the 
government, to which people apply for work 
with but faint hope, actually offering us 
work. So why not accept it, if not for any 
other reason, for the legitimacy it would 
bestow, the credibility it would enhance, and 
the freedom from foreign funding? And 
wasn’t it work that we were already doing? 
It was not as if we would have had to do 
something altogether different. In fact, it was 
almost embarrassing, as in the joke about 
prostitutes and scientists, being paid to do 
what you would like to do anyway. 


To sober the enthusiasts, the 
wise conscience-keepers of Urmul Trust 
cautioned against impetuosity. Was the 
scheme compatible with the Urmul 
philosophy? Wouldn't accepting it necessitate 
making compromises eventually? Would 
trying to work with the whole village dilute 
our commitment to work selectively with the 
most disadvantaged? Was there no danger of 
becoming, in fact or in people’s perception, 
tainted collaborationists? Would our potential 
to protest be compromised? And could we do 
it on the scale required, wasn’t it beyond our 
capabilities to start working in so many new 
villages suddenly? 


Bajju was close to the international border. Working there with 
foreign funds could make us look suspicious. Here was the government, 
to which people apply for work with but faint hope, actually 
offering us work. So why not accept it? 
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In the end, as so often happens under 
such circumstances, valour prevailed over 
discretion, and it was decided to accept the 
offer. And as happens even more often, the 
decision was made for the wrong reasons. 


Two considerations had decided the issue. 
One was the question of the alternative : if 
we don’t accept the offer the government will 
run the scheme itself, and we can well guess 
what will happen. Any potential benefits of 


eee 


The Trust decided to accept, 
insisting on certain conditions. 
One was that it would run the ICDS 
in its Own way. 

—_ ll 


the ICDS will perish in the quagmire of 
bureaucratic dishonesty. If we do it, however 
incompetently, we will do it sincerely and, 
hence, better. There was nervousness but there 
was also hope. 


The other consideration, though 
perfectly understandable, was even more 
fatal. All along there had been a feeling that 
the government’s offer somehow proved that 
Urmul Trust had finally arrived. That the offer 
was like a reward, an honour or recognition 
bestowed virtually for the first time to an 
NGO in Rajasthan. There was no 
underestimating the onerous responsibility 
that rested on our backs now. But, 
unfortunately, there was still too much room 
for self-congratulation, and the seductive 
notion that we were being given something 


valuable, something from which we could 
only gain. 


The conditions 


The outcome of all the agonizing 
was inevitable. The Trust decided to accept. 
It however decided to insist on certain 
conditions. One was that it would run the 
ICDS in its own way. The six distinctive 
features visualized were : 


i. complete freedom to select staff; 


li. local procurement of supplementary 
nutrition; 


iii. development of an alternative training 
module, which sought to replace the 90-day- 
long, single stretch, 9-to-5 programmes 
held in teaching institutes with one held 
in the field, a 55-day programme which 
compressed the standard curriculum 
into three intensive short periods sand 
wiched between hands-on work experience 
and attention to domestic responsibilities; 


iv. a ratio of 1 supervisor to every 
10 anganwadi (AW) centres, instead of 
the standard 1:20, in view of the terrain; 


v. stress on pre-school education instead 
of nutrition; creation of an interesting 
and educative environment within the 
centres by equipping them with toys and 
learning materials; 


vi. community involvement in selection of 
AW locations and workers, and in their 
maintenance; 


The Affair Begins 


vii. integration of the scheme with other 
activities of Urmul Trust, and targeting it at 
the lower strata of village society. 


A second condition was that in order 
to run it smoothly, it would ask for money in 
advance. And finally, it would select the 
work area as well as the workers on its own. 
Honour satisfied, conditions stipulated, 
innocence unimpaired, the Trust was 
raring to go. From then on events moved 
rapidly — well, about as rapidly as they can 
in the government. 


The pact 


Several things could have soured 
the honeymoon before it began, but were 
not allowed to. One was the fact that the 
ICDS in Kolayat Tehsil had actually been 
sanctioned on 31 March 1990 to be run 
departmentally, but had not worked. Hence, 
far from giving honour or recognition, or 
transferring a valuable resource, the 
government was only trying to save itself 
some nuisance. 


But to Urmul, in its quixotic zeal at 
the time, it could only provide further 
evidence that the bureaucratic delivery 
system was hopeless, and not only could 
the job be done, it could be done better, and 
in a manner that would help consolidate 
Urmul’s ongoing work. So the second straws 
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in the wind went unnoticed. At any rate, a 
team from Urmul went to Jaipur on 3 July 
1991, detailed discussions were held over the 
next two days, and an agreement was signed 
to hand over the ICDS to be implemented 
between 16 July 1991 and 15 July 1993 by 
Urmul Trust. The deed was done. 


With the conditions it had insisted 
on being accepted, Urmul felt at the time 
that it had been met more than halfway, and 
it was therefore unlikely to feel cramped for 
elbow room. A scrutiny of the formal 
agreement reveals, however, that it was 
structured as a document to regulate the 
handing over of resources which were by 
implication valuable, and whose ownership 
continued to vest with the government. The 
agreement formalised the availability of 
these resources to Urmul Trust for a limited 
period under strict prescribed conditions. 


Urmul had agreed to run the scheme 
on a no-profit-no-loss basis, but without an 
escape clause. The government had reserved 
the right to terminate the agreement 
unilaterally with a 37-day notice, but at the 
time Urmul had not considered it necessary 
to provide for any safety net for itself. What 
would happen if, for some reason, running 
the scheme were to cease being profitable 
was not a question that it considered 
necessary to address at the time. 
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With the conditions it had insisted on being accepted, Urmul felt 
at the time that it had been met more than halfway. 
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4 THE HONEYMOON : 1991 


The two year experience of Urmul 
Trust with the ICDS can be broadly divided 
into three phases, which can be labelled as 
the honeymoon, hard chores, and belated 
realisation. Though, since early 1990, Urmul 
had been hoping to get the ICDS, it was only 
after the whole thing was signed and sealed 
in July 1991 that it could be sure of it. 


But, the government had not 
bothered to wait for the formal pact. Jaipur 
wrote to the ICDS field man in Churu in 
May 1991, weeks before the signing of the 
agreement, about the allotment of the ICDS 
to Urmul Trust, authorizing him to transfer to 
it the equipment received for the project 
from UNICEF 


Reconnaissance 


There was a flurry of activities 
in each camp evén if of different orders. 
Let us first look at what happened in the 
Urmul camp. No sooner had Sanjoy, Dinesh, 
Kailash, and Gulshan returned from Jaipur, 
after negotiating hard and successfully, than 
a team of 8 Urmul staff members left for a 
quick study tour of ICDS centres in nearby 
areas. On 10 July the team reassembled in 
the Lunkaransar campus of Urmul to discuss 
the findings of their trip to Sardarshahar 
and Churu to observe the operation of 
government-run ICDS centres. 


After a day-long discussion it was 
concluded that the reasons for the failure of 
these centres were : 

a. lack of clarity about the ICDS and its aims 
and objectives; 

b. the location of the centres in the house of 
the worker; 

c. the supervisors’ perception of their role as 
that of an auditor, one who sits in judgement 
on the performance of the AW worker, rather 
than one who helps along; 


d. total lack of knowledge and involvement 
of the village community in the ICDS centre; 


e. laxity about the age group of the 
beneficiaries; 


f. absence of women’s involvement; and 


g. excessive workload on workers as well as 
supervisors. 


Preparations 


Meanwhile, a letter was dispatched to 
Jaipur to find out when the budget would be 
made available, and whether it would cover 
the preparatory activities including the 
innovative methods of staff training and 
orientation, as well as of securing people’s 
participation, that were being finalized. 
On | August 1991, a letter was given 
by Urmul to the ICDS officer in Churu 
from whom charge was to be obtained, 
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requesting him to transfer the budget amount 
for two months, to cover the expenses that 
were being incurred. 


On 7 August, a workshop was 
organized in Lunkaransar in which, besides 
ICDS bigwigs from Jaipur and elsewhere, 
representatives of NGOs who were involved 
with the ICDS in other parts of the country, 
or who could offer specialized training, were 
also present. Thus there was someone from 
Sewa Rural in Gujarat, Mobile Creches from 
Delhi, Chetna from Ahmedabad, and Jagriti 
from Udaipur, besides staff from the medical 
college in Bikaner. This sharing of 
experiences not only helped in upgrading 
staff capabilities, but also built up morale, 
especially when not only the other NGOs but 
the ICDS bigwigs also assured full 
cooperation to make Urmul’s ICDS project a 
successful model. Soon afterwards, survey 
work was started in 53 villages. Between 
August and October 1991, at the peak of the 
honeymoon, spirits were high, activity Still 
furious-paced. On 3 September, a training 
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This sharing of experiences not 
only helped in upgrading staff 
capabilities, but also built up morale, 
especially when not only the 
other NGOs but the ICDS bigwigs 
also assured full cooperation 
to make Urmul’s ICDS project 
a successful model. 
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Sessiqh was organized for Urmul staff at the 
medical college in Bikaner. 


Meanwhile, there was no word from 
Jaipur or anywhere else about any action on 
the part of the other party. What was 
happening? When the deed was done and 
action had advanced so much, what was 
holding up the dowry? 


Negotiating the dowry 


By standards prevailing there, 
there had been pretty hectic action in 
the other camp too. As already mentioned 
earlier, Jaipur had not even waited for 
the signing of the agreement before 
writing off in May 1991 to Churu to 
transfer ICDS to Urmul, including the 
equipment received from UNICEF for 
the project. 


However, in spite of several requests 
both from Urmul and Jaipur, Churu was 
most reluctant to give up ICDS. Meanwhile, 
Jaipur transferred the budget to Jodhpur, 
authorizing it to countersign. Its letter to 
Urmul in October contained instructions 
for transferring the budget, and for the 
first time information straight from the 
stable, that administrative expenses had 
been transferred. It also had some ominous 
advice. Money for workshops like the one 
already organized two months earlier was 
not available from the ICDS budget. As 
far as the plans for stimulating popular 
participation were concerned, all the 
suggestions Jaipur had to offer was that 
it must be done by the book. 
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With Churu still being evasive, 
Jaipur sent it a telegram on 14 October 
instructing it to hand over all the project 
equipment to Urmul. It also wrote to Delhi 
to include Urmul in the NORAD-funded 
panel of NGOs for implementing the ICDS. 
But it was not going to be for another month 
that Urmul would get its dowry. 


The Homemaking 


From Urmul’s point of view, the 
Jattha was definitely going to be the high 
point of the honeymoon. The Jattha was an 
attempt to present the scheme to the village 
community and clarify any doubts through 
the medium of songs and street theatre and 
impromptu meetings. 


In October and November, ten or 
fifteen workers from Urmul visited around 
25 villages. During the day they talked to 
men and women and in the evenings there 


would be an entertainment programme 
during which the ICDS was explained. 
The questions posed were : Whose scheme 
was it after all? Who was to be responsible 
for its smooth functioning? Who was 
responsible for the bureaucratic hijacking 
of the scheme? And so on. 


The desired outcome of this blitz was 
the election of the AWW and her helper by 
the village community on the spot, if 
possible. Irrespective of whether these were 
elected on the spot or not, a committee 
comprising responsible villagers was 
invariably formed which undertook to 
oversee the Anganwadi, and make some sort 
of contribution to it, be it in the form of 
accommodation or firewood, or whatever. 
This was to be the linchpin of Urmul’s 
ICDS project. 


One of the most serious problems to 
beset the ICDS in Urmul’s area gave a 


Anganwadi chores 
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preview to the Jattha of the shape of things 
to come, when it was found that many 
villages were deserted because despite poor 
rainfall, most people had migrated to the 
chaks to till their land, and were waiting for 
the harvest now. Seasonal agricultural 
migration was one phenomenon that this 
over-elaborate scheme had not provided for. 


Even where the villages were not 
deserted, and the people were not all 
strangers, the Jattha often failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm that could be expected to 
translate into committed action over a long 
period of time. Somehow, the development 
of women and children failed to excite 
people the way livelihood issues like land or 
employment could. 


While the Urmul ICDS team was 
busy with the Jattha, Jaipur invited Urmul to 
a meeting with the Collector in Kolayat to be 
held on 12 November to finalize 
coordination arrangements. In a briefing note 
prepared for the meeting, Urmul promised to 
start the centres by the beginning of 
December 1991 and hoped that it would be 
able to run a model scheme. For this 
purpose, it solicited the cooperation of the 
Panchayat Samiti and the Primary Health 
Centre. It also pointed out that the project 
had not yet been handed over to it and 
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expressed a doubt that providing locally 
procured supplementary nutritional diet 
could lead to cost overruns. 

It was discovered during the meeting that the 
ICDS was finally being officially transferred 
to Urmul on that very day. Accordingly, the 
following ‘dowry’ was officially, formally, 
and finally handed over on that day. 


Table 1 The ‘Dowry’ 


. 1 Large steel cupboard 
12,25 Anganwadi Centre boards 


The blue and white Govt. of 
Rajasthan jeep, with 16,218 kilometres 
on the clock and 25 litres of diesel in 
the tank, was to play an important role 
in Urmul henceforth. 
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The desired outcome of this blitz was the election of the AWW 
and her helper by the village community on the spot, 
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Toys for learning 


Later, a team from the Trust went 
for a study tour to Gujarat, to observe and 
learn from the experience of the Bhansali 
Trust, an NGO which was implementing the 
ICDS in 7 Tehsils. It was noted that the 
work there was oriented towards charity and 
not towards organizing the people and 
securing their cooperation, as with Urmul. 
ICDS workers were also found to be 
comparatively better paid there. Urmul wrote 
formally to Jaipur, agreeing to take on ICDS. 


Urmul Trust agrees to get involved in 
the training and inspection of the ICDS, and 
can specifically be of assistance in the 
following areas: 


¢ Computerized MIS 
¢ Health Services and Training 
¢ Informal Pre-School Education 


e Project Management. 
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Seasonal agricultural migration was one phenomenon this over-elaborate 
scheme had not provided for. 
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9 HARD CHORES : 1992 


The honeymoon was now definitely 
coming to an end. Almost before the Urmul 
ICDS team had returned from their study 
tour of Gujarat, Jaipur wrote demanding to 
know which were the Anganwadi centres 
opened by Urmul, and who were the workers 
appointed there. Urmul had, after all, 
promised to start the centres by the 
beginning of December 1991. The time for 
fantasies, celebrations, and preparations was 
now gone, and Urmul had to start thinking in 
the target achievement mode. The easy 
assumption that they were all set in 25 to 30 
villages and would only need to spread in as 
many more over the next year or two was 
now going to be put to the test. 


Basic Principles 


In December, a meeting of the team 
was held when some of those who were 
going to be the Anganwadi workers were 
also present. It was decided to start centres 
at the beginning of the new year according to 


the strategy finalised after the study tours and 
subsequent discussions. This strategy 
visualized, apart from giving wide publicity 
to the scheme as had already been done 
through the Jattha in a couple of dozen 
villages, the following basic principles : 

1. The AW worker was to be elected by the 
village community. 

2. The location of the centre was also to be 
finalised in consultation with the community. 
3. A committee of prominent villagers was to 
take full responsibility for the centre. 

4. Local foodstuffs were to be used for sup- 
plementary nutrition. 

5. The village should provide fuel and water 
for the centre. 

6. Supervision was not just to keep an eye on 
the AW worker, but to help her succeed. 

7. Of all the different components of the 
scheme - growth monitoring, immunization, 
health and nutrition - maximum stress should 
be laid on pre-school education, and under 
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The easy assumption that they were all set in 25 to 30 villages 
and would only need to spread in as many more 
over the next year or two was now going to be put to the test. 
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* No. of centres operating in December 1993: 84 


Fig. 2 No. of centres opened in 1993 
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no circumstances was the project to be 
allowed to degenerate into what was 
derogatorily referred to as a khichdi- 
dalia programme. 

8. The AW worker and her helper were 
never to be from the same house.’ 


Opening Anganwadis 


The advent of 1992 saw an earnest 
attempt to start new centres. The plan was 
to aim for around 100 centres by the end 
of two years. Hence, it was necessary to 
start and consolidate about 25 centres 
every six months. It was planned to begin 
with a higher number than the 25 that 
were to be established at the end of six 
months, in case there were going to be any 
that did not come up to scratch, and would 
therefore have to be closed down. How the 
opening of centres actually worked out 
in practice is shown by the graphs on the 
total number of AW centres opened by 
Urmul during 1992 and 1993. (Figs.1 and 2) 


It was believed at the outset that 
since the 25 or 30 villages in which Urmul 
was already active would present 
no problems, the real challenge would arise 
only when new centres would need to be 
opened in new villages. However, with 
the target for the first six months already 
under the belt so to speak, there was enough 
lead time and there seemed no cause for 
any anxiety. 


There were three steps involved in 
opening AW centres — identification of AW 
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workers, training and equipping and 
supervising the centres. 


I. Identification of AW workers 


Four main channels were used in the 
selection of AW workers: 
a. identification by the village community 
during the Jattha 
b. absorption into the ICDS of village-level 
health workers already working with Urmul, 
with the health project coming to an end 
c. taking on a few workers from the short- 
lived government-run ICDS in Kolayat 
d. recommendations from relatives or friends 
who were with Urmul 


Il. Training 


The training of these candidates 
was held at Bajju and lasted ten days 
each time, during which the participants 
lived on the Urmul campus. Six such 
training programmes were held, during 
January and July 1992, and January, 
February, June, and October 1993. Resource 
persons for the training consisted mostly 
of Urmul staff, but also included experts 
from other organisations. 


The curriculum included an 
introduction to the scheme and _ its 
rationale, mother and child health, 
immunization, nutrition, growth monitoring, 
and basic child development and pre- 
school education, besides procedural 
orientation and community organization. 
The typical training schedule followed a 


fixed pattern. 
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Day 1 : What ICDS is, and who it is 
for. Child development and the need for 
preschool preparatory activities. 


Day 2 : Immunization, why, how, and the 
schedule. What supplementary nutrition is, 
and why it is needed. 

Day 3 : Growth monitoring, weighing and 
plotting in chart. Pre-school activities - songs, 
story-telling, toy-making, use of wall charts. 
Day 4 through Day 7 : Revision and 
reinforcement of topics covered during the 
first three days. 


Day 8 : Contacts with the community, how 
to do surveys. 


Indigenous teaching aids 


Day 9 : How to encourage community 
participation, the formation of village 
samitis, and the place of the AW worker in it. 
Record keeping for attendance, growth/ 
weight, and stocks. 


Day 10 : Recapitulation. | 


During the ten days there was 
intensive interaction among the participants 
between 8 in the morning until 10 at night, 
with three breaks for meals. Since 65% to 
70% of the trainees were only marginally 
literate, the training process mostly involved 
oral communication in the local language, 
and learning by rote, with the maximum use 
of songs and dance, both as mnemonic 
devices, and to overcome the trainees’ 
inhibitions and to prepare them to play a new 
role more easily and effectively. 


Maximum emphasis was on 
facilitating pre-school activities like 
group singing, dancing and play, and the 
use of waste material to make recreational 
objects. This was closely followed by 
immunization, nutritional status, and growth 
monitoring. Special care was taken to 
stress the idea of supplementary nutrition, 
and to make it clear that what was to 
be provided at the centres was not a 
full meal. 


The training of the AW workers 
provided quite a challenge, given their 
background. Apart from being only 
marginally literate, many, if not most of 
them, were experiencing such a prolonged 
stay in unfamiliar surroundings for the 
first time in their lives. Under these 
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circumstances, to ensure their attention and 
interest in the proceedings and make it an 
enriching experience, to ensure that they 
could define their new work role and 
changed status, and affirm these so that 
they could be motivated to function in 
their villages as AW workers, were not 
always easy. | 


Ill. Equipping and supervising the centres 


Initially the actual job of opening 
centres, equipping them and supervising 
their operation was quite an elaborate 
one, and was done very conscientiously. 
The continuing involvement of the village 
community in helping out with the 
centres was insisted upon. The actual 
location of the AW centre, keeping 
it supplied with fuel and water, and 
keeping an eye on the staff were all the 
responsibility of the village. 
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In 1992, the centres were opened 
in correspondence with the training 
programmes for the AW workers. But, in 
1993, centres continued to sprout in 
small numbers throughout the year, like 
unseasonal flowers, and were no longer 
linked with the training programmes. 


At the beginning of the project, 
the main job of the supervisor was 
conceived as one of ensuring that the 
entire sequence of identification, training and 
orientation of AW workers, and the equipping 
and local supervision of the centres proceeded 
smoothly, and that the children from the 
village came to the centres on a regular basis. 
Making sure that record keeping by the AW 
staff was accurate and regular came next in 
order of priority. Supplying supplementary 
nutrition, and toys and other material for 
preschool education was considered the least 
important part of the job. 
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The training of the AW workers provided quite a challenge, 
given their background. Apart from being only 
marginally literate, many, if not most of them, 

were experiencing such a prolonged stay in unfamiliar 
surroundings for the first time in their lives. 
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In the first training session, 44 
potential AW workers had been trained. 
Out of these, 33 opened AW centres in 
February 1992. In July 1992, a second 
training programme for new AW workers 


— Functioning 


*s*e Reporting 


had been organised, for 19 potential workers. 
Thus, during the second half of 1992, 
the total number of centres increased. Fig. 3 
shows the rise and fall of AW centres 
through 1992 and 1993. 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 


1992 


1993 


* Actual no of centres functioning & reporting in Dec 1993 : 113 


Fig.3 Rise and fall of centres - 1992 and 1993 
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It would seem from a casual perusal 
of these figures that, barring the initial 
hiccups caused by the missionary zeal of 
having nothing short of “ model “ AW 
centres, the rate of expansion of the number 
of centres remained on course, and except for 
the sudden jump at the end, the increase in 
the number of centres was nice and steady, 
thus suggesting that the initial idea of 
maintaining the highest standards of quality 
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By the nature of the ICDS, 
the battle between quality 
and quantity was always going 
to be a losing 
one for the former. 
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in the AW centres could not have come 
under any serious stress. 


The difference between functioning 
and reporting centres was a bureaucratic 
artifice to distinguish those centres on which 
money was being spent but about which little 
else was known, from those whose AW 
workers turned up at monthly meetings, and 
hence about which more could be found out. 
Sometimes several AW workers found it 
inconvenient to attend monthly meetings, 
hence reports for the month showed fewer 
reporting centres than functioning ones. The 
question was not whether the centres 
functioned or not, but how they functioned, 
how they were supervised, and what this 
entailed for Urmul’s style of functioning. 
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Quality versus quantity 


Initially there was enough euphoria 
left over from the honeymoon to determine 
the Urmul team’s style of functioning. The 
team often worked late into the night and 
worked with fire in their bellies. The 
objective was to create a model, one that 
could be admired and emulated. Hence, 
nothing short of perfection would do. The 
supervisors tried to do everything right, and 
did not cut corners. There was also a healthy 
but fierce competition between them to 
outdo each other. 


Early on it was decided in a meeting 
that there would be decentralisation of 
decision-making which was the only way to 
ensure that the person on the spot, the 
supervisor who could see what was 
happening, could enforce quality norms. 
Quality was still the name of the game, 
and considerations of quantity were 
deliberately eschewed. 


However, as an indication of the 
health of the centres, the discrepancy 
between the number of functioning and 
reporting centres is quite revealing. What 
they disclose is that, by the nature of the 
ICDS, the battle between quality and 
quantity was always going to be a losing one 
for the former. Urmul was to find that in 
trying to grab quantity while jealously 
holding quality in its hand, it was perforce 
going to have to lose its grip on 
the latter and, to add insult to injury, was 
to find itself in the famous Brazilian 
monkey trap. 
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Table 2 


Still-born 


1992 
February 9 
March : 
April 
July : 
August : 
September : 
October 
Sub-total : 


1993 
February ; : 
March ~ | - 
April Fe 
May 7 
June = 
July : 
August : 
October 
November 
December 


Sub-total 


Total : 


The problems that afflicted the 
centres were many and varied. Before 


these, it would be useful to 
examine the life expectancy of AW centres. 
Table 2 shows the month of opening of the 
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Life expectancy of AW centres 
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centres and their life expectancy. Of the 
18 centres that were neither stillborn nor 
survived continuously, 12 were revived - 10 
once, and 2 twice - whereas 6 were 
closed down at some point. Of the ten 
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revived once, 7 lasted less than 6 months, 
2 between 6 and 12 months, and only 1 
for over | year. The ones that were revived 
had not necessarily functioned for longer 
periods, and most were only revived in a 
fit of desperation in December 1993. 


Morbidity and infant mortality among the 
AW centres 


The single most serious problem was 
the settlement pattern resulting from seasonal 
agricultural migration, to begin with, and 
later the settling down in dhanis or isolated 
farm homesteads of people from the old 
villages on a permanent basis. As stated 
earlier, the first batch of centres was located 
in the command area of the IGNP canal 
where Urmul was already active. The period 
in question - viz., the first half of 1992, when 
the largest number of AW centres languished 
- coincided with the reaping season of the 
hadi crop of 1991 and the sowing season of 
the sawani crop of 1992 and, hence, most 
people had moved to their dhanis or farm 
houses which are scattered over a large area. 
Thus, the target population was too dispersed 


for the centres to be viable. The number of 


children who could be targeted and offered 
benefits through the scheme was too small. 


Another factor was the sudden 
availability of alternative wage employment 
following the advent of canal irrigation. Not 
only did the demand for wage labour on 
irrigated farms increase along with wages, 
but new types of work which did not 
exist earlier also became available now. 
Hence, some of the trained AW workers 
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decided, for example, to work in forest 
department nurseries where more money 
could be earned. 


A third element which was as 
important as any other, and which continued 
to play havoc with the expansion plans for 
the centres in all sorts of overt as well as 
covert ways, was caste. To begin with, the 
centres were located on the right bank of the 
main canal in the command area where a 
large population of Sodha Rajputs had been 
settled. These people, who had originally 
lived in Pakistan and who had been 
displaced by the war in 1971 and 
subsequently settled here from their refugee 
camps, were very conservative when it came 
to education or work for women. Amongst 
them no women who had received even 
basic schooling could be found, and had 
there been any who were literate, or were 
prepared to be schooled, they would be 
unwilling or unable to work due to social 
pressure. Hence AW centres could not be 
opened in this area. 


Foeticide 


Funnily enough, the emphasis on 
quality and the spirit of competition among 
the supervisors were other factors that were 
against the survival of the AW centres. If you 
wanted to show that you were not merely 
hardworking but also strict, and did not 
suffer fools gladly, you went around looking 
for centres to close down. Thus, when P., 
who thought a particular AW worker did not 
show enough spit and polish, found during a 
series of frequent supervision visits to the 
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centre that not only did the centre sometimes 
open half an hour late, but also that some of 
the children who came were more than six 
years old, down came the axe. Not to be 
outdone, another supervisor keen to score an 
equally large number of hits would also be 
on the lookout for transgressions. Does 
this AW centre’s attendance register show 
30 children? Count carefully now. What, 
only 29 present, and the register shows 
30? Good. A cardinal sin, that one. Let us 
make an example of it. And down comes 
the axe. 


Their motives were also occasionally 
more practical than the maintenance of the 
highest quality. In one case, for example, the 
supervisor had to walk nearly 22 kilometres 
to the AW centre when there was no jeep 
available. Hence, it was much simpler in the 
long run to supervise the centre well once 
and forever, instead of over a long period of 
time. Need more be said about the foeticide 
among the centres? 


The caste factor 


Caste continued to queer the pitch for 
the AW centres in other ways. In some 
villages like Sheruwala, antagonism between 
caste factions made it impossible to agree to 
a location for the AW centre which would be 
acceptable to all. 


In some villages, if the AW worker 
happened to belong to a. ‘higher’ caste, an 
attempt was sometimes made to exclude 
needy children who belonged to ‘lower’ 
castes from attending the centres and 


availing of the feeding programme. In one 
case, where the majority belonged to the 
‘lower’ caste of Meghwals, an attempt was 
still made by ‘higher’ caste Rajputs to 
capture the AW centre and relocate it within 
their part of the village. 


However, the outcome was not 
always unhappy, howsoever unanticipated it 
may have been. The example of village 
Gajjewala is a case in point. 


Bhuribai’s triumph 


Gajjewala is a village close to the 
western limit of the area of operation of the 
Bajju project, touching the border of 
Pakistan. Urmul’s health programme here 
was implemented by Bhuribai, a bright, 
toothless sweet old lady of 70 plus, who was 
a traditional midwife belonging to the caste 
of Meghwals, considered untouchable by 
those who belonged to the so-called ‘higher’ 
castes. Though she was quite obviously as 
intelligent as anyone else and more 
competent than most, because she was 
uneducated, she was not considered qualified 
to become the AW worker. However, being 
an asset to the programme and being in need 
of support in view of the impending 
termination of the health project, it was 
decided to absorb her in the ICDS as a helper 
to the AW worker. 


This was, however, not acceptable to 
the community in Gajjewala, comprising 
mostly of ‘higher’ caste Bishnois. Their 
objection was not to having Bhuribai work in 
the AW centre, but to the fact that as the 
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helper in the centre she would be handling 
and cooking the food that would be served to 
their children. How could such ritual 
pollution be allowed? 


Hence Bhuribai, despite being 
illiterate, was appointed the AW worker. Her 
‘higher’ caste helper did all the donkey work 
of rounding up the children, cleaning, and 
cooking, while Bhuribai took it easy and 
enjoyed the lavish salary of Rs. 250 per 
month, as against her socially superior 
helper’s Rs. 100 per month! 


Other primordial relationships 
besides caste also sometimes affected the 
AW centres. In one centre, the AW worker 
was the mother-in-law of the local teacher. 
The teacher’s and the AW worker’s paths 
had to cross, but since interaction between 
sons-in-law and mothers-in-law was taboo, 
the centre was closed down. 


Increasing pressures 


Meanwhile, the pressure from 
government to deliver was growing. There 
was a flood of correspondence from Jaipur 
whose thrust was to suggest that it did not 
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really matter what Urmul decided to do to 
make the ICDS qualitatively better as long as 
quantitative norms were met. 


For example, when Urmul sought to 
explain that because it had rained, people had 
moved to their dhanis and hence a sufficient 
number of children could not come to some 
centres and therefore these centres had had to 
be closed down, the Mantralaya mandarins 
had asked if it had rained only in Bajju, and 
nowhere else! 


The government’s point of view was 
understandable. It’ was not as if they were 
allergic to Urmul’s staunch refusal to doctor 
records. They may even have appreciated it. 
But their hands were tied too. There was no 
way within the standard ICDS reporting 
procedures, based as they were on the axiom 
that once a centre always a centre, to account 
for such fluctuations of number, for the 
demise and resurrection of the same centre. 
In their scheme of things, either a centre 
existed or it did not exist. There was no 
middle ground possible. If a centre existed, 
expenditure could be incurred on it. If it had 
ceased to exist, the money earmarked for it 
would have to be returned to Delhi. 
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Decentralisation of decision-making was the only way 
to ensure that the person on the spot, the supervisor, 
who could see what was happening, could enforce quality norms. 
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7 BELATED REALISATION : 1993 


How much stress the proposition that 
Urmul’s ICDS was distinctive, superior, and 
more successful vis-a-vis government-run 
ICDS programmes was subjected to, until it 
came dangerously close to becoming a 
fiction to be maintained as an item of faith, 
is a story that naturally spills over from the 
narration of hard chores to that of the 
dawning of “wisdom after widowhood’. 


The euphoria of 1991 had been 
replaced during 1992 by the realization that 
opening the contracted and agreed upon 
number of centres was not going to be easy. 
The ICDS offered opportunities that were 
attractive, but the smallest unit or area within 
which implementation of the scheme could 
be considered was the block. To open the 
required number of centres for the block, it 
had been assumed that the area within which 
Urmul had already been working would be 
unproblematic. However, as we have seen, 
for reasons of geography, demography, 
culture and socio-economic changes 
occurring in the area, this assumption was 
proving hopelessly wrong. 


Making compromises 


Inevitably, the first casualty was the 
objective of taking up the scheme. To make 
a dent on the health and well-being of 
women and children, and to tie up all of 


Urmul’s activities in Bajju nicely together 
through the ICDS, soon became of 
secondary importance. The only thing that 
mattered now was to have the required 
number of centres. 


The tragedy of terminal targetitis 
began with Urmul giving up its commitment 
to its chosen area of operations. To start the 
required number of centres and to meet the 
programme’s population based norms, 
Urmul had to shift its emphasis both 
geographically and functionally. 


Rather than working in the area on 
the nght bank of the IGNP main canal and 
setting up strong multi-programme centres, 
Urmul had to start working in far flung 
villages in other parts of Kolayat Tehsil, far 
from the canal and the area where work was 
most needed. Since it did not have any other 
programmes in place here, all these new 
centres became single programme centres. 


Without being able to spend a 
sufficiently long time in consolidation 
before considering any expansion, as it 
had done with its other programmes 
like agriculture or income generation, it 
had to follow a time-bound expansion 
schedule with the ICDS centres. Giving up 
consolidation for rapid horizontal expansion 
Stretched its logistical capabilities by 
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making impossible demands of transport 
and staff time for supervision. 


Falling standards 


A comparison between AW centres 
from the early batch and those from the 
later batches which were opened under 
the pressure of meeting target deadlines 
is instructive. Centres from the early 
batch retain a distinctive character which 
is markedly different from that of the 
newer centres. 


Only after the formation of the 
village committees, and their acceptance 
of the responsibility of overseeing the 
running of the centres, were the older 
centres actually allowed to open. These 
centres are, therefore, more vibrant and 
there is a wider spectrum of activities going 
on in them. Their committees continue to 
be more active; and consequently there is 
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The change in the 
mentality of the supervisors 
was one of the steeper costs 

Urmul has had to pay. 
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minimal supervision, and practically no 
special encouragement for the AW workers 
is called for. 


In the newer centres which were 
hurriedly opened under duress, the village 
committees were formed afterwards, more 
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Fig.4 Timing of Training Courses 


as a formality. These have, therefore; never 


done well. They are also more prone 
to resemble standard government-run 
centres with poorly committed AW workers, 
most at home in a partnership involving 
surliness on the one hand and bureaucratic 
mediocrity on the other. 


Since these centres were started 
under the pressure of meeting time-bound 
targets, the appointment of AW workers 
and their training had to be often scheduled 
when labour demand was at a peak. (Fig. 4) 
Their response was therefore poor to begin 
with, and continued to remain so. 


The unfortunate result of this was the 
change that naturally came about in looking 
at the task of supervision. Supervisors no 
longer remained friends, philosophers, and 
guides of the AW workers who helped them 
in the job of winning the confidence and 
cooperation of the village community. They 
became auditors come to take account from 
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the AW workers.The change in the mentality 
of the supervisors was one of the steeper 
costs Urmul has had to pay. 


Further, the villages where the 
earlier centres were located were thoroughly 
surveyed, and their inhabitants were known. 
Hence, built-in tensions due to caste or 
factionalism were more easily negotiated. 
With the new centres, on the other hand, 
the village community was an unknown 
factor. Since the village committees to 
oversee the centres were also more notional 
than real, this exposed the new centres to 
all sorts of ups and downs. 


supervisory staff grew. Whereas earlier, the 
supervisors invariably went personally to the 
AW centre to replenish the stock of 
supplementary nutrition, and weighed it in 
front of the AW worker before having her 


sign the acknowledgment slip, now as often 


as not the provisions are weighed in Bajju 
and sent impersonally with a driver who 
dumps them at the centre. 


The AW workers are acutely aware 
of all this and sometimes complain of a 
feeling of isolation and helplessness, because 
they get little or no support from the defunct 
or dormant village committees on the one 
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Earlier, there was never any doubt that whether the supervisor 
was looking or not, the centres would function. 
Now, some centres may have become like the 
philosopher’s table which disappears when no one is looking. 
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Sadly, with the pressure of time, 
the survey itself became another formality, 
a nuisance requirement to be got out of 
the way, rather than an instrument to 
obtain an understanding of village society. 
Would it be surprising to discover, under 
the circumstances, that bundles and bundles 
of survey schedules from the new villages 
lie neglected, unanalysed and unutilised, in 
the ICDS office in Bajju? 


Growing distance 


Not unexpectedly, the distance 
between the AW workers and the 


hand, and also find the supervisors drifting 
further away from them. 


Earlier, there was never any 
doubt that whether the supervisor was 
looking or not, the centres would function. 
Now, some centres may have become like 
the philosopher’s table which disappears 
when no one is looking. In staff meetings, 
colleagues, who stay in some of the 
villages where ICDS centres are located in 
connection with other programmes, report 
the hasty assembling of the AW centre 
when the Urmul jeep is sighted, as also of 
AW workers occasionally appropriating 
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provisions meant for the centres for 
personal use. 


Whereas earlier any bungling 
in accounting for the provisions received 
by the AW invariably brought forth 
strict disciplinary action like deductions 
from the AW worker’s salary, or even the 
shutting down of the AW centre, now 
occasionally the supervisors are even ready 
to make up for the shortfall out of their 
pockets, rather than risk rocking the boat. 


Then and now 


Also gone are the days of working 
tirelessly day and night, and actually 
enjoying it. Granted the ICDS staff still 
work very hard, but it has become 
- figuratively, if not literally - 9-to-5 work. 
Supervision routes and schedules keep 
going haywire because everybody wants 
leave and convenient extended weekends 
away from work as often as possible. 
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Perhaps, the earlier orientation 
towards work was neither sustainable 
nor even wise. Working at feverish pitch 
to achieve perfection rather than establishing 
a steady pace to be able to sustain good 
work betrays ignorance of the wisdom 
enshrined in the French saying about the 
perfect being the enemy of the good. 


If well begun is half done, the 
team that had begun so well had not stayed 
on to see that the other half got done too. 
Only two or three of the original full-time 
ICDS team in Urmul had continued 
through till the end. The others had either 
dropped out or transferred to other projects. 
No doubt, others had joined somewhere 
along the line, and some arguably better 
trained and qualified to do the job, but 
the turnover has had repercussions on 
the levels of motivation, preparedness, and 
commitment, not to mention the ability to 
function as a team. 
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The others had either dropped out 


or transferred to other projects. The turnover has had repercussions 
on the levels of motivation, preparedness, and commitment, 
not to mention the ability to function as a team. 
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8 THE PRICE URMUL PAYS 


Because supervision is no longer 
what it used to be, and supervisors 
no longer relate to the AW workers in 
the same way that they used to, or maintain 
close personal contact with AW workers 
any longer, many centres wear a look of 
serious neglect. Without the supervisors’ 
leadership and guidance, the AW workers are 
as likely as not to see some of the equipment 
at the centre as costly assets that they will 
be held responsible for, rather than as aids to 
be used routinely. Hence, toys and charts 
remain packed and safely out of the 
children’s reach. Solar cookers remain 
unused and in disrepair. 


Changing relationships 


Moreover, the relationship between 
Urmul and the AW workers gets redefined. 
Often enough now, the AW worker is 
no longer the outpost of the Urmul family 
in the village, but a lowly paid employee to 
be dealt with firmly. Recently, a large 
number of AW, workers had been taken 


along to Bikaner city for some celebration 
by Urmul. The lodging facilities there 
were somewhat basic, since the number 
of people involved was quite large for 
the small budget available for the purpose. 
When the AW workers refused to accept 
the arrangements, they were threatened 
with immediate dismissal to make them 
see reason. Perhaps there were other 
considerations, and too fine a point need 
not be put on what was after all a 
trivial incident. However, the question 
does arise whether a collegiate partnership 
is slowly turning into the relationship 
between a firm management and recalcitrant 
labour. And if that is indeed the case, 
then whether implementing the ICDS has 
not slowly transformed Urmul into a 
minor government sub-contractor, with the 
appropriate mind-set, is also a question. 


This fear is only strengthened when 
we consider the final cost that Urmul has had 
to pay. This cost is perhaps the least tangible, 
but, nevertheless, the most serious of all - the 
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Often enough now, the AW worker is no longer 
the outpost of the Urmul family in the village, but a lowly, 
paid employee to be dealt with firmly. 
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The Price Urmul Pays 


final compromise, so to speak. It involves 
__ the acceptance of poor performance, learning 

to live with the second rate. Urmul had 
undertaken to implement the ICDS fully 
realizing that it may not be able to do it as 
well as it would like to, but it had decided 


to try its best. Now, increasingly, it finds | 


that what it is doing is just not good enough, 
but thresholds of tolerance for the mediocre 
have grown, and it has learnt to live with it. 


An attempt to categorize the AW 
centres according to performance is still 
made.(See Appendix 3.) According to the 
latest available figures, 30 AW centres were 
in category A , 20 in category B and 15 in 
category C, whereas survey work was 
going on in 18. (Fig.5) This seems 
reassuring, until it is realized that even some 
of the least efficient centres were categorized 
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It involves the acceptance 
of poor performance, learning 
to live with the second rate. 
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as ‘A’ because the appraisal is made 
subjectively by the supervisors, and, what is 
much worse, the criteria for classification 
were diluted to begin with. In point of fact, 
not a single centre satisfies all the criteria 
for belonging to the ‘A’ category. There are 
few active village committees overseeing 
or provisioning the centres, no women’s 
organisations, centres wear a look of 
neglect, and yet there is very little serious 
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concern about it. Why did this state of affairs 
come about ? 


CategoryA CategoryB Category C 
Fig.5 Categories of AW centres 


Coping with the shrew’s demands 


The problem with the ICDS is that it 
is too carefully planned and formulated. 
An NGO implementing it is left with no 
elbow room to appraise local problems and 
address them creatively. All initiative and 
originality is blunted, and the overriding 
concern is with conforming to norms and 
standardised requirements. It no longer 
matters how well prepared the staff of the 
implementing agency are to perceive local 
problems and how innovatively they can 
solve them. All that matters is how familiar 
they are with the ICDS norms, rules, 
regulations, and procedures, and how 
faithfully they can conform to them, or at 
least pretend to do so. It is a scheme 
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designed to obliterate the distinction between 
the governmental and the non-governmental. 


At the time of reporting, the Urmul 
ICDS team comprises 16 full-time members 
all told, and others available on demand, 
besides the AW workers and their helpers in 
the 113 centres. Thus, the H.Q. staff to AW 
centre ratio works out to be 1 : 7, which on 
the face of it does not suggest an impossible 
workload, or an adequate explanation for the 
dilution of supervision standards. That is, if 
the specific reporting demands the project 
makes are not taken into account. 


Form filling 


Consider the reporting requirements, 
however. The proforma for reporting what is 
happening can be best classified by 
periodicity. There is, to begin with, a village 
survey form which is a one-time affair. It 
includes the following information : village 
profile; household composition; health and 
immunisation status of children under six; 
mortality register; reproductive history 
of women between 15 and 44, previous 
and current childbirths, pregnancies; 
immunisation, nutrition, contraception, and 
health status; land, livestock, other sources of 
income, production and assets; and local 
skills. It would be very useful to use this as 
a benchmark, and update it from time to 
time, but that is never done. 


Next comes an unbelievable range.of 
reporting forms. One is the basic AW stock 
register and monthly report form, a densely 
printed 4-page spreadsheet, on which, for 


every single day, is a detailed breakdown 


_of every category of beneficiary, a similar 
“inventory of every single commodity and a 


summary of those receiving supplementary 
nutrition that is spread over 28 columns and 
9 rows, or 252 cells, plus a summary of 
items received and utilized, and sundry 
other details like a detailed breakdown of 
discarded polythene bags, gunny bags, paper 
envelopes, containers, and cartons. 


Then, once every month the AW 
worker has to fill, in duplicate, another form 
which details every thing that happened 
during the month, a summary of her daily 
form. This form also offers her the rather 
quaint choice of reporting whether she spent 
30 minutes, 1 hour, or 1 hour and 30 minutes 
daily on pre-school activities. 


Inevitably, the supervisors have to 
spend considerable time on helping the AW 
workers to cope with their paperwork. This 
does not absolve them, however, from the 
paperwork that has to be done at 
headquarters. There are five different forms 
to be filled every month, and these are to be 
filled up after. scrutinising the detailed and 
complicated forms described above from 113 
different AW centres. 


There is one form for summarising 
the supplementary nutrition provided and the 
beneficiaries covered; one for describing 
all activities from toy banks, mahila 
mandals, adult education, family planning, 
construction, small savings, to the 
celebration of health days; another for 
showing separately how many scheduled 
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caste beneficiaries benefited and for 
summarising all supervision activities; and 
yet another to be filled up to describe all staff 
sent for training, and the staff position. 


Lest something should happen that 
goes unreported, the CDPO has to send, in 
triplicate this time, a really detailed pre- 
coded five page monthly progress report. 
And, finally, the AW worker has to fill, only 
in duplicate, a six-monthly progress report 
which pulls out all the plugs and demands 
a total picture, in a really densely printed 
form, of the preceding six months as well 
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moped’ scheme? Is there a ban on smoking 
in public places, on the purchase of different 
newspapers in languages other than Hindi? 
For heaven’s sake send Urmul a copy, they 
will love it. 


This flood of edifying circulars - 
there are over 70 to date - take up limited 
office space and valuable staff time which is 
spent on reading and filing them. There is, 
besides these, the relatively less idiotic office 
correspondence which has to be attended to, 
even if it is usually irritatingly curt. What do 
you do when you are told that more than the 


SEE 
Currently ICDS makes the largest demands on office space, staff time, 
and transport, of all Urmul’s programmes in Bajju. 
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as a perspective plan for the following 
six months. 


Office space and time 


The forms and reports pertaining to 
ICDS activities only occupy part of the 110 
files of varying thickness that may be seen in 
Urmul’s ICDS office. Of equal ‘weight’ is 
the volume of correspondence that arrives in 
a steady stream from Jaipur for Urmul’s 
instruction and edification. Has the Chief 
Election Commissioner rapped the Chief 
Secretary of Uttar Pradesh on the knuckles 
for publishing an advertisement? Send 
Urmul a copy. Is some special day to be 
celebrated? Is there an ‘own your own 


sanctioned number of children cannot attend 
the AW centres, even if they are there, and 
are otherwise eligible, just because they have 
no theoretical right to be there, since the 
sanctioned number is based on demographic 
calculation? 


Currently ICDS makes the largest 
demands on office space, staff time, and 
transport, of all Urmul’s programmes 
in Bajju. What is worse than this colonial 
expansionism, however, is that this 
proliferation of meaningless chores blunts 
local initiative and creativity, and breeds 
a conformist mind-set. This then is terminal 
targetitis, the losing sight of goals for 
milestones, and of objectives for procedures. 
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Mounting losses 


For all the demands made by ICDS 
on Urmul, did it at least pay ungrudgingly 
and amply? Apart, of course, from the 
expected bureaucratic problems in satisfying 
all the procedural requirements for having 
the money released - chartered accountants’ 
certificates, letters of authority, prescribed 
formats, deadlines, etc. - what is more 
upsetting is the inflexible attitude of the 
government when it comes to sanctioning 
expenditure that has already been incurred, 
and is quite legitimate, but which the 
government finds procedurally irregular. 


For example, a sum of Rs. 15,100 
was spent on the purchase of containers to 
store AW provisions, and buckets and mugs 
for drinking water at the centres. Provision 
for a grant of Rs. 1000 per AW centre is 
included in the budget which was given at 
the time of signing the agreement, but the 
amount was not sanctioned by the 
government because advance permission 
to incur the expenditure was not obtained 
at the beginning of the financial quarter. 
Similarly, Rs. 8118.40 paid as stipend to AW 
workers was not reimbursed because 
certain details about the workers had not 
been sent in advance. 


When Urmul sent a minibus to Delhi 
to purchase toys for the AW centres, enough 
toys for all the sanctioned AW centres were 
naturally purchased together, in order to 
achieve economy of scale, though the 
number of functioning AW centres at the 
time was somewhat smaller. Consequently, 


the full amount spent on the purchase of toys 
was not reimbursed, and again Urmul was 
out of pocket. 


The two items on which Urmul 
loses most money are foodstuffs for the 
supplementary nutrition and fuel and 
lubricants for transport. According to the 
rules for implementing the ICDS, the diet 
for supplementary nutrition must be doubled 
in caloric value, but not in volume. Urmul 
gives double the volume to meet the 
calorie requirements. It is difficult to keep 
within the cost allewed per beneficiary (tll 
recently 0.65 paise per day) using local 
foods, and Urmul subsidises the government 
on this account. 


The ceiling on POL (petrol, oil, 
and lubricants) for the financial year April 
1992 to March 1993 was Rs. 30,000, 
whereas the actual expenditure was about 
four times that. The transport norms 
are completely unrealistic for difficult 
desert conditions. 


The other items on which Urmul 
had to spend out of pocket during 1992-93 
were AW workers’ training and stationery, 
a combined total of over Rs. 27,000. 
During 1993-94, up to October, it was 
estimated that cost overruns by Urmul 
that will not be reimbursed would be 
as follows : 


POL Rs. 45,000 
Stationery Rs. 10,500 
Training Rs. 23,000 
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The Brazilian monkey trap 


Urmul has complained to Jaipur 
about its unhappiness that the evaluation 
of the entire programme has been purely 
on grounds of quantitative and financial 
target achievement. Due to delays in 
remitting the money for the project and 
due to deductions made, Urmul has invested 
over Rs. 5 lakh of its own money in 
the ICDS to keep it afloat, a far cry from 
the no-profit-no-loss basis on which the 
programme was going to be run. 


Despite having failed to achieve 
many of the aims with which the ICDS had 
been accepted for implementation, and 
despite paying a substantial cost for having 
done so, Urmul found that it has not only 
sunk a large amount of money in the project, 
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but has also developed a large number of 
commitments and dependents in the villages 
for which it was necessary to continue 
running the scheme. 


It is said that in Brazil they catch 
monkeys by leaving nuts in an open bottle. 
When a monkey tries to grab some nuts, it 
finds that it cannot remove its fist from the 
bottle. Unwilling to give up the inviting 
looking nuts, it will not empty its fist and get 
away, and is thus caught. In this case, Urmul 
has been caught in a different way. It had not 
reached for the ICDS with empty hands. 
Now it has dropped what it had in its hands 
in the bottle, and still finds itself unable to 
get away. 


Yet, it has dreams that it can find a 
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Unmul has invested over Rs. 5 lakh of its own money in the ICDS 
to keep it afloat, a far cry from the no-profit-no-loss basis 
on which the programme was going to be run. 
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9 FOR THE CHILDREN'S SAKE 


Urmul’s dreams 


What Urmul would really like to do 
to make the ICDS centres viable in the 
sparsely populated second stage command 
area of IGNP are the following: 

1. Drastically reduce the ratio of the number 
of children to the number of AW centres. 

2. Organise a system by which an AW worker 
can fetch eligible children from their dhanis 
on a ‘pre-school’ bus - a tractor trolley, may 


government schemes to develop sound 
institutional linkages at the village level, 
based on a core of community participation 
and a sense of ownership, and focusing on 
qualitative aspects of the programme. With 
the renewal of the programme for a further 
period of three years, the partnership 
between Urmul and the ICDS will 
continue to bring about, surely if slowly, 
improvements in health and development 
among women and children. 
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The partnership between Urmul and the ICDS will 
continue to bring about, surely if slowly, improvements in health 
and development among women and children. 
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be - to the centre, since children cannot be 
expected to negotiate the distances on foot. 


3. Assign the responsibility of running the 
AW centres to some selected members of 
mahila mandals on a rotational basis instead 
of to a full-time worker. 


4. Arrange for the AW centres to somehow 
travel with their intended beneficiaries 
during agricultural or labour migration. 


Urmul took up the challenge of 
implementing the ICDS and other state 


Some rewards 


For all the pains described here, there 
have been gains too. In a recent inspection 
report by the Jaipur Directorate, the 
achievements of the partnership have been 
lauded, and it has been admitted that, on its 
own, the government may not have been 
able to implement the scheme in Kolayat. 
Urmul has acquired the confidence that it 
could, after all, implement the scheme in a 
much larger number of villages than it 
had been used to working in before, even 
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if at a cost. 


There have been other serendipitous 
discoveries. Young women from an SOS 
Orphans’ village, employed as ICDS 
supervisors and trained on the job, have not 
only effortlessly assimilated into the 
extended Urmul family, but shown 
an exceptional aptitude to relate to 
anganwadis. Perhaps this experiment 
could be attempted elsewhere. 


Miles to go 


Meanwhile, the routine goes on. 
It is another day in the life of the ICDS 
in Bajju. Though its a chilly winter morning, 
the ICDS team has hurriedly finished 
breakfast to head for the village to be visited 
today. A year ago, all AW centres were 
located within an average distance of 25 
to 30 kilometres of Bajju. Now, since 
the number of centres was abruptly raised, 
the average distance of the centres from 
Bajju has increased to over 65 kilometres. 
The breakfast has to be hurried through 
because there is the jeep to start yet. 


The battered blue and white jeep 
will need a running push start, and on a 
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cold morning like this, in the loose sand, it 
is never easy. You could hardly blame 
the poor thing at that. Though, from time 
to time, Urmul has used nine other vehicles 
for routine ICDS related jobs, the blue and 
white has borne the heaviest burden of them 
all, having run over 100,000 kilometres, not 
to mention one cow, and one deer. 


Twice already it has literally 
collapsed under its workload with multiple 
fractures of its chassis, and it is only in its 
registered identity the same jeep, for, 
physically most of it has been overhauled 
and replaced several times over, mostly 
due to wear and tear, but twice due to 
road side brawls, once with a truck, and once 
with a culvert. 


Its destination today is Gajner, 
over 70 kilometres towards Bikaner. As 
the jeep is finally persuaded to start and 
it revs up in a cloud of sand and diesel 
fumes, the silence of the morning is 
shattered by the lusty, if somewhat 
breathless, cheering of the ICDS team. 
They pile in, and the jeep departs, but 
the haunting melodies of the songs of hope 
and the joys of struggle that they will sing 
all the way to their destination linger. 


EPILOGUE 


This case study has no recipe to offer for a successful implementation of the 
ICDS scheme everywhere. It has been offered more as a moral tale for the protection of 
the chastity of bhikkhus, rather than as a formula for the reform of courtesans. If, in the 
process, any courtesans are morally uplifted, the effort will not have been entirely wasted. 
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Appendix 1 


INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES: 
The overall goals of the ICDS scheme are: 


* to provide a comprehensive range of basic services to children in an integrated manner; 
* to create a mechanism at the village level through which the services could be delivered; 
° to give priority to India’s low-income groups, including the underprivileged tribes and 
Scheduled Castes. 


Specific beneficiaries include: expectant and nursing mothers, other women aged 
15-45 years, and children 0-6 years segregated for service purposes into three age categories 
(0-1, 1-3,3-6). The objectives of the ICDS programme are : 


1. to improve the nutritional and health status of children in the age group 0 - 6; 


2. to lay the foundations for the psychological, physical, and social development of 
the child; 


to reduce the incidence of mortality, morbidity, malnutrition and school drop-outs; 


4. to achieve effective coordination of policy and implementation among the various 
agencies and departments involved in child development; and 


5. to enhance the capability of mothers to look after the health and nutritional needs of 
the child. 


The package of six services provided are: 


1. Supplementary nutrition 


2. Immunisation 

3. Health check-up 

4. Referral services 

5. Non-formal pre-school education and 

6. Nutrition and health education for women. 


In selecting project areas, priority is given to the following factors: 
|. areas predominantly inhabited by tribes 


2. backward areas 
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3. drought-prone and nutritionally deficient areas 

4. areas predominantly inhabited by Scheduled Castes 

5. areas poorly served by social services, and 

6. urban slums. 


Identification of Programme Staff 


On the average, there is one Anganwadi worker per 1,000 population in urban and 
rural areas, and one per 700 population in tribal, hilly, and sparsely populated areas. 


The Anganwadi workers are selected by the project communities according to three 
criteria: 
*amember of the community where she will work, and acceptable to the local people 


¢ 19-45 years age range and 


* preferably a matriculate for rural projects, and compulsorily for urban projects. 


One Child Development Project Officer is appointed to supervise the ICDS 
programme at the field level in each block. The Child Development Project Officer 1s assisted 
by a team of Mukhya Sevikas (Supervisors) who are appointed at a ratio of 1:20 Anganwadi 
workers (rural projects),1:25 Anganwadi workers (urban projects), and 1:17 Anganwadi 
workers (tribal projects). 
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THE URMUL PARIVAR 


URMUL is the Uttari Rajasthan Milk Union Limited, a dairy cooperative on the lines 
of AMUL in Gujarat. It was set up in 1972 with the limited objective of improving access 
to markets and increasing remuneration to milk producers in the western districts 
of Rajasthan. Gradually, as the network grew in scale, other functions were added on 
- cattle-feed manufacture and distribution, veterinary care, cooperative education, etc. 
In 1984, motivated by the example of the Tribhuvandas Foundation in Anand (which is the 
human development autonomous agency affiliated to and funded by AMUL), the owners 
of the dairy co-operative in Bikaner decided to start a similar venture, investing about 
Rs. 24 lakh of their profits into the core fund for the new institution which they decided to 
call the Urmul Trust. (The full form is the Urmul Rural Health Research and 
Development Trust.) 


In 1988, the first unit was formed, a group of dedicated workers who wanted to work 
in a more underserved area than Lunkaransar, where URMUL then had its base. That group 
set up a branch in Bajju, a remote corner of the district. On the border with Pakistan, Bajju 
is in Stage II of the Indira Gandhi Canal command area, and is one of the harshest 
environments known to man. There, mostly using government funds and working with 
government programmes such as ICDS, Shiksha Karmi, etc., they expanded and, in 1994, 
registered Urmul Seemant as a separate organization. 


Urmul Setu, in Lunkaransar, organized grazing lands into collectives in which, for 
the first time, poor people had an equal say in ‘common’ properties. A fodder banking 
scheme, cutting and storing grass from the virgin sevan grasslands of Jaisalmer, and 
transporting it to Bikaner in times of crisis, has been started. This intervention has the 
potential to employ thousands of people in a sustainable manner in the desert areas. 


The Arid Zone Environmental Research Centre (AZERC) is a research and 
documentation facility to collect and disseminate information in a usable fashion to NGOs, 
communities and researchers concerned with the problems of the people in the deserts. The 
idea 1s to understand traditional survival skills - for instance, how traditional rain water 


harvesting systems were designed and built, how water was used, and how common 
properties were governed. 


An action-research programme has been launched in Chattergadh, which is home to 
a number of itinerant pastoral communities, to study and understand the way in which they 
have changed their relationship to land and environment in general. 
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In the Bajju area, where sandstorms disrupt irrigation, and it is only possible to take 
a winter crop, tail-end farmers (usually the poorest) have been organized into collectives and 
given technical advice on covering of the water courses. 


In the districts of Churu and Nagaur (from where the concentrations of migrant labour 
come), a team of five workers is working on legal education, literacy and numeracy and 
credit through self-help groups. This group now proposes to register as a separate cooperative 
called Khejdi. 


Urmul Jyoti in Nokha is involved in the design and management of community 
drinking water programmes. 


The Vasundhara Gramothan Samiti is owned by artisans from Lunkaransar, and 
has a major emphasis on promoting women’s micro- enterprises. 


Ujjala Chhadi joined Urmul to increase the coverage of the women’s newspaper (for 
neo-literates) that they produce out of Jaipur. 


Mukti Dhara Sansthan was set up in a village near Alwar to rehabilitate (both 
economically and politically) the large numbers of itinerant communities who had to migrate 
in search of work all the year round. 


One organization in Tonk district is working on a programme to liberate hundreds of 
children employed on looms in the carpet industry, and another, in Nagaur district, with 
children of families that were traditional itinerant musicians. 


Abhay Anushthan is a small leather workers’ co-operative near Sikar. 


All the URMUL initiatives come together once every two months to chalk out plans. 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR ANGANWADIS 


Category A 


The presence of women’s groups, monthly meetings, and regular support to the centre 
Presence of at least 70% of eligible village children 

Regular meetings of the committee, at least once a month 

Financial support to the anganwadi from the village community 

Cleanliness of centre and children 

New activities designed by the AW worker herself that month 

Organisation of children’s group, and support provided by it to the centre 

Condition of the children; performance of 70% of the songs, games and activities 
Programmes by the children for the village community on religious festivals and national 
festivals 


At least 70% coverage of the six points in the AW programme — immunisation, pre-school 
education, etc. : 


Category B 


Women’s group meets regularly 

50% eligible children attend, on an average 
Committee meets once a month 

Not sufficient financial support 

Inadequate attention to cleanliness of the centre 

Lack of individual initiative in the centre’s activities 
Children’s group formed 

50% knowledge of games, songs and activities 

Few programmes by children on community occasions 


At least 50% offtake of national programmes 


Category C 


All the AW centres that do not meet the criteria in categories A and B. 
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